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The Month. 


Ww Chicago sets out to do, from making a 
World’s Fair to revolutionizing the methods of 
city government, she does with a vengeance. The vic- 
tory she has just won for Civil Service Reform is at once 
so sweeping and so sudden as fairly to take away the 
breath of one accustomed to the halting gait of great 
events in the older part of the country. We have long 
wished to see that magnificent spirit of the Middle West, 

which has commanded the admiration of a whole world 
when applied to the solution of business problems or to 
industrial recuperation after disaster, enlisted in the cause 
of some urgent moral reform. That for which we have 

looked for years has come to us in a night, as it were, 

and it is hard yet to realize what has happened. No 

good American can read the fascinating story of the 

origin and progress of the Civil Service Reform move- 

ment in Chicago, as told by Mr. Edward J. Phelps in a 

letter published on another page, without a thrill of 
admiration for the energy, the pluck, the resources of 
ingenuity shown by the friends of good government in 

that splendid young city. The object lesson they have 

given the country will not pass out of the public mind 

in one year orin ten. It impresses the same principle 
which Horace Greeley worked so hard to hammer into 
the heads of certain New York financiers, that the way 
to do a thing is to do it! 











































































































































We observe that Mr. Phelps regards Governor Altgeld’s 
approval as having been forced out of him by a political 
emergency. Our correspondent is nearer to the scene 
of action than we, of course, and better qualified to 
speak with authority ; but we recall with great distinct- 
ness the fact that when the siege of officeholders drove 
Mr. Altgeld out of Illinois and into the South in search 
of solitude, sleep and a restored digestion, before he 
had been in office one whole month, he made use of 
some strong expressions in favor of a merit system as 
nearly automatic in operation as possible. In Goop 
GovERNMENT for February 15, 1893, we used his case for 
a text and said: ‘‘ This would be a good session for the 
Illinois Reformers to make a strike for a Civil Service 
law. If they can scrape together enough votes in the 
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legislature to pass it, the Governor ought to be easily 
won over after his last_few weeks’ experience.’’ This 
was only two years too early for the fact. And now 


that Illinois has spoken, there is surely hope for Mary- 
land, 


With increasing experience, and the extension of the 
classified service to a wider range of places, the United 
States Civil Service Commission has been able to make 
its examinations more practical in character by making 
them to correspond more nearly to the actual duties to 
be performed, It is in connection with places of 
technical character that some of the best work of the 
Commission is done, as in those examinations. the 
qualifications required can be most exactly tested. For 
places requiring only ordinary clerical qualifications 
the examinations must be upon general subjects, and 
are designed primarily for weeding out the applicants 
who are incompetent for any place whatever, and whom 
to give even a probationary appointment would be a 
mere waste oftime. The other day a technical examina- 
tion was held—the first of its kind—to fill the place of 
carpenter in the office of the Auditor of the Treasury for 
the Post Office Department. The position carries a 
salary of one thousand dollars a year, and requires a 
man who can look after the furniture of the office and 
keep it in repair. In aclass of forty-five, twenty-three 
candidates obtained the grade required for eligibility. 
The practical questions required the applicants to de- 
scribe the processes of varnishing, veneering and joining 
boards, and to state certain facts about the different 
kinds of woods and the seasoning of timber, accompany- 
ing them with pen-and-ink sketches in some instances. 
Other requirements were to make a sketch for an office 
table of given dimensions, and to write a specification 
and make an estimate of the cost of a desk, an illustra- 
tion of which was furnished. A sheet of personal ques- 
tions was added, on which the applicants were not 
marked, but which covered their experience in carpentry 
and cabinet-work, with brief physical questions. 


Another technical examination—familiar enough, per- 
haps, to the public—is that for assistant examiner in 
the Patent Office. In addition to proving their acquain- 
tance with the subjects in the examination which are 
marked, in physics, technics, mathematics, chemistry 
and mechanical drawing, applicants are required to give 
a full account of their education, their occupations and 
the extent of their research and practice in the sciences. 
The appointing officer thus has before him not only the 
examination testing the attainments of the several 
applicants in the special work of the office to which 
they are seeking appointment, but also information 
showing the actual experience each has‘had in similar 
work elsewhere, This probing of experience, by the 
way, is spoken of by conscientious appointing officers 
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generally as a wonderful aid to them. Here and there, 
in a scholastic examination, it is possible for a man 
with a reténtive memory and a fair general smattering 
of many topics to make a pretty good showing ona 
very moderate intellectual capital. A review of his 
antecedents, however, quickly dispels any illusion which 
may have been created by his superficial cleverness. 
There is no doubt, moreover, where two or three candi- 
dates dppear to present equal claims to appointment, that 
the head of an office would prefer the one who had done 
most in private life to prove his competency. With the 
increasing pressure of educated young men and women 
for places under Government, the personal-experience 
records are likely to play a continually larger and more 
important part as a practical means of differentiation ; 
and in course of time it may be that private occupations 
generally will become training-schools and feeders, as 
it were, for public employment—the public positions, 
with their assured compensation, fixity of tenure and 
opportunities for honorable promotion, being the prizes 
dispensed to those who most excel in their preparatory 
course, 

As most readers of Goop GOVERNMENT are aware, the 
power of the federal Civil Service Commission is very 
natrowly limited in respect to political removals. 
Hence, though seemingly adequate reasons may be given 
for a removal, it is often plain that these are not the 
real reasons, but that they are advanced simply as an 
excuse for getting rid of a man whom it is desired to 
displace for political or personal considerations. Until 


the Commission is empowered to investigate all cases of 
removal, some good could be accomplished by the gen- 
eral adoption, in the Departments, of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Bissell’s rule respecting letter-carriers, that they 
must not be removed upon the simple statement that 
the removal is recommended “ for the good of the serv- 


ice,’? or upon any charges, indeed, not specific and 
direct. This order has not only had its effect in deter- 
ring postmasters from submitting frivolous charges, but, 
in its character as a precedent, has vested in the accused 
carrier a right to know the accusation against him and 
to answer it—one never before recognized. Inthe same 
line is a scheme just adopted by Postmaster Dayton of 
New York city, prescribing a form upon which charges 
and specifications shall be preferred against employees. 
The form provides first for a statement of the charges, 
and then for specifications ; there is also a form of notice 
by the postmaster which states the charge and time and 
place of hearing, and which is to be delivered to the 
offending party. Although good results may be ex- 
pected to follow the adoption of this system, it is unfor- 
tunately a matter over which the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has no immediate control. A good postmaster, 
desirous of carrying out the spirit of the Civil Service 
Law, has little need of such forms, except to keep his 
subordinates reminded of his attitude; on the other 
hand, a bad postmaster cannot be expected to adopt 
voluntarily such a system, and where there is no com- 
pulsion upon him abuses will continue, 

The whole power of regulating these matters should 
be vested in the Civil Service Commission. An ap- 
pointing officer, in making an appointment to a position 
in. the classified service, is required to choose his 
appointee from a list of eligibles certified to him after 
examination, Why? Because this is the public’s only 
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assurance that the person’s fitness has been tested and 
that he has been found to be qualified for the Govern- 
ment service, Why, then, should not the appointing 
officer also be required to say when he makes a dismissal 
that it is because the person is inefficient, or to give 
some other satisfactory reason? In other words, why is 
not the test of entrance to the service made the test of 
continuance in it? In 1887 the Civil Service Commis- 
sion asked the President to adopt a Rule requiring rea- 
sons for removal to be given. President Cleveland 
objected, and sent back a memorandum in his own 
handwriting, pinned to the sheet containing the draft of 
the Rule. The merit system has become more familiar 
and consequently more popular since that day, and there 
is less danger now than ever that a radical departure in 
the direction of strengthening it would be unsupported by 
public sentiment. It is interesting, in the light of the 
vast advance made during the last eight years, to read 
once more Mr, Cleveland’s statement of his views: 


After a deal of reflection I am constrained to withhold my 
assent to this Rute—and this is contrary to my first impression. 

First. The theory of the statute seems to be that the power 
of removal should not be inter/ered with, nor in any manner 
regulated, except by limiting the manner of filling vacancies 
caused by removals. The Rule does not prevent removals, but 
it attaches to it [removal] a condition which is as foreign to the 
purpose of the Law asa limitation of the power to remove at all. 

Second. If the reasons are placed on file and are subject to 
examination, the most violent disputes will be engendered 
between the friends of the party removed and those who want 
to make trouble for partisan purposes on the one side, and the 
removing authority on the other, as tothe truth and force of the 
causes alleged. Ifsuch reasons are not subject to examination 
it will immediately be claimed that they were suppressed because 
insufficient and insincere. 

Third. The reasons which might well operate to justify a dis 
missal from the public service, would not necessarily be in all 
cases such as should discredit a man in search of other employ- 
ment. And yet, under this Rule, they would be spread out in a 
tangible shape, perhaps conveying an exaggerated idea from 
their manner of statement, if disclosed, and quite certain to give 
= a unjust inferences against the party dismissed if not dis- 
closed. 

Fourth. I think the Rule is based upon a presumption of bad 
faith on the part of removing officers, and a lack of confidence 
in their sincerity and regard for duty, which is in a sense humil- 
iating to officials entrusted with important public interests, and 
who ought to be trusted as long as they are deemed fit for the 
positions they hold. I amunwilling to do by Rule what the Law 
did not do, to-wit, put-officers of my own selection, in whom I 
have generally the utmost confidence and whose perfect willing- 
ness to enforce the Law in spirit as well as letter is not to be 
questioned, in a hampered, suspected and discredited position. 

The enforcement of the Civil Service Law, or any other law of 
like description, depends after all upon the sense of duty, the 
sincerity and approval of those entrusted with its administration. 
If these are lacking, no rule or regulation can aid the situation. 
If they are not lacking no such rule or regulation is necessary. 


As we have said, the world has moved since these 
words were penned. An argument which may have 
sufficed then is no longer satisfactory. It is true that 
the Civil Service Law does not prevent, or try to prevent, 
removals in general ; but it certainly does prescribe cer- 
tain reasons for which removals shall not be made. If 
the Law makes this restriction, the most that the Rule 
proposed to do was to provide a means for satisfying the 
public-that the restriction is observed. The Rule would 
not add to, or detract from, the Law, to the extent of 
one tittle. The Law leaves the head of a Department 
at liberty to turn out a clerk because he has red hair or 
a double chin ; the Rule would not contravene or con- 
strict this privilege—it would simply require that an 
officer who dismissed a clerk for su¢h a reason should 
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make the reason known, As for the ‘‘ presumption of 
bad faith ’’ on which the President considered the pro- 
posed Rule founded, it is enough to say that such a pre- 
sumption exists, and will always exist, where public 
officers refuse to give an account of their stewardship to 
the taxpayers who hire them. It is dissipated at once 
where candor is observed. Why does not Mr. Cleveland 
forbid the publication of every Treasury statement not 
absolutely commanded by law, on the ground that the 
interest of the public in such matters is based upon an 
insulting suspicion? Why does he not veto every bill 
of Congress requiring a report on hitherto private 
operations of a Department? Why does he not direct 
his Cabinet to ignore the resolutions of inquiry which 
one house or the other adopts nearly every day of an 
active session? Is it a ‘‘ presumption of bad faith’’ on 
the part of all postmasters that causes the Post Office 
Department to employ a corps of Inspectors? 


The rest of Mr. Cleveland’s arguments in his memo- 
randum of 1887 are equally valueless in the light of his- 
tory. The practice of giving reasons for removals is 
not an untried experiment. It has been in vogue in 
several parts of the Civil Service, voluntarily adopted 
by some of the best officers. For instance, until the 
incoming of Secretary Carlisle, for several years past no 
removal from the Treasury Department was made except 
for reasons stated; and such removals as were made 
were very few in number and for reasons generally 
satisfactory. In the Chicago postoffice during the term 
of Postmaster Judd, reasons were reported to the Civil 
Service Commission for every removal from a position 
not excepted from examination. The Railway Mail 
Service reports to the Civil Service Commission reasons 
for every removal. The idea that this practice could in 
any degree restrict or modify the power of removal for 
lawful reasons from the Treasury Department, the Rail- 
way Mail Service, the Chicago and more lately the New 
York postoffice, or the free delivery system throughout 
the country, is absurd ; and that the service has received 
anything else than benefit from it, no one can main- 
tain. In the Record and Pension Office of the War 
Department, a specific entry of the reasons for every 
removal has been made for years by Colonel Ainsworth, 
and this has been always open to the accused, yet 
‘‘violent disputes have not been engendered.’”’ A per- 
son appointed through examination, coming in on his 
merit, should hold his place on the same basis, and 
should not be subject to removal. except for a reason 
which the appointing officer would be willing to give. 
An officer who cannot give a reason for every dismissal 
by him is not fit to be clothed with a public trust. 


The reasons given for removal should be the actual 
reasons on which action was taken, and not excuses fab- 
ricated after the fact. The proposed Rule would have 
operated as a protection to the President himself from 
imposture. At present an officer may remove a clerk 
really for political reasons but nominally because of 
some trivial shortcoming. The President must be 
assumed not to wish to encourage such deceit, and yet 
he cannot always discover it for himself. Why not, 
then, permit the Commission to investigate and report 
the facts which will go to show whether the alleged rea- 
sons were really good and sufficient, or merely a cover 
for political proscription? Many actual cases showing 
this state of affairs were set forth in detail by the Civil 
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Service Commission in its report to the Senate in Feb- 
ruary, 1894. The best remedy for such abuses would be 
to have a law requiring a statement of reasons for 
removals, and authorizing the Commission to investi- 
gate doubtful cases; but in the absence of such a law 
there is nothing to prevent conscientious appointing 
officers from generally adopting, of their own motion, a 
system to this end. Its adoption in a few conspicuous 
offices might lead to its being taken up in others. Post- 
master Hale, at Minneapolis in 1891, devised a plan for 
keeping a record of appointments and changes in the 
service, which was found to work so well that it was 
afterward adopted by the Post Office Department, and 
prescribed for use at all postoffices. Further imprave- 
ments might be generated in like manner, without the 
need of an act of Congress, 


The parts of the service in which the percentage of 
removals is smallest, are those in which the standard of 
efficiency is highest. With a very great decrease in the 
percentage of errors in the Railway Mail Service since 
1888 there has also come a proportionate decrease in the 
percentage of removals. Mark Twain some time ago 
pointed out that the wise course was not to dismiss the 
experienced man but to reform him, and it will gener- 
ally be found that the best managed business concerns 
are most cautious about making removals. If heads of 
offices were held to the same accountability for trivial 
shortcomings as that to which they hold their subordi- 
nates of the opposite political faith, there would have 
been a large official mortality in high places under this 
Administration instead of practically no object lessons 
at all. As long as the appointing officer can make re- 
movals in the dark, for reasons which cannot be ques- 
tioned by any outside authority, so long will one of the 
most potent agencies of the spoils system continue to 
flourish. A great deal has been said, in aspirit of cyni- 
cal jest, about the improvement which could be wrought 
in the Civil Service by ‘‘reforming out’’ as well as 
‘‘reforming in,’’ and we would not for an instant dis- 
parage the solid principle of wisdom underlying this 
criticism. But no “‘reforming out’’ can be effective.as 
long as the present secretive practice prevails, and every 
removal made for the purpose of getting rid of a lazy, 
contentious or incompetent clerk is liable to be charged 
in the minds of his fellow clerks and the public to polit- 
ical partisanship. Put your whole Civil Service into a 
glass house, where every good step taken will justify 
itself without argument, and the ‘‘ reforming out’’ pro- 
cess can be carried on as fast as a courageous chief can 
issue the necessary orders. If all the useless timber 
could be cleared out of the Departments to-morrow and 
the good retained, we could have genuine economy of 
administration, and Civil Service Reform in its broad- 
est sense would be triumphant. But such a task of 
cleansing can never be successfully accomplished while 
there remains about each change a taint of suspicion ; 
and it will be impossible to get rid of the suspicion 
until habitual candor and open-dealing have cut away 
the last ground on which it rests. 


The President has amended the Indian Service Rules 
so as to permit the appointment of Indian graduates of 
normal schools and of normal classes in Indian schools 
as teachers and assistant teachers in the Indian service 
without further examination, upon their furnishing to 
the Civil Service Commission certificates of satisfactory 
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proficiency, character and physical soundness, The 
amendment provides also for the promotion of persons 
thus appointed, upon certificates of proficiency and 
fidelity in their work and of a progressive spirit in their 
professional interests, the Commission having the right 
to decide as to the satisfactoriness of such certificates. 
This amendment does away with the requirement of a 
non-competitive examination for the appointment of 
Indians as teachers, It was found that the examination 
operated to some extent in excluding Indians, at least 
for the present, from the school service. The normal 
schools have just been established, and no full graduates 
can be had until the spring of 1896. It was thought, 
moreover, that graduates who had shown especial profi- 
ciency in teaching in the service need not be again sub- 
jected to examination in order to entitle them to pro- 
motion. The employment of Indian graduates as teach- 
ers is in accord with the general policy of the Government 
with reference to Indian education, and it is impossible 
that conditions of partisanship or sectarianism should 
just now enter seriously into such appointments. These 
difficulties being out of the way, it was felt that there 
should be as few hindrances and delays as possible 
attendant upon the employment of Indians, and that 
every means should:be used to encourage their efforts at 
self-improvement, and to protect them from temptation 
to return to the barbarous life of their race. 


The Baltimore Postoffice Case. 





O much has been printed in the newspapers in a mere 
fragmentary way concerning the controversy be- 
tween the Postmaster of Baltimore and the United States 
Civil Service Commission, that, now that the incident 
is closed, we have been asked by several readers for a 
succinct review of the facts. 

Postmaster Warfield has executed the Civil Service 
Law, so far as the classified non-excepted places are con- 
cerned, both in letter and in spirit, and has given an 
example of obedience to it which has never before been 
witnessed in the Baltimore office. The excepted places 
were treated by him as other postmasters have treated 
them under the patronage system, but he was slow in 
making changes in them. He took a very active inter- 
est in the anti-Gorman, anti-machine contest in Mary- 
land, and last fall was a zealous supporter of Mr. Cowan 
when the latter ran for Congress. With Mr. Cowan per- 
sonally Goop GOVERNMENT has no fault to kind, but it 
feels that Mr. Warfield, in his efforts to assist Mr. 
Cowan, adopted too closely the practices of the very 
Gorman people whom he condemns. He sought to use 
the excepted places in his office exactly as politicians 
generally use patronage places, making his appointments 
in Mr. Cowan’s interest. Instead of making the ap- 
pointments public, however, which might have alienated 
some of the other Democratic supporters of Mr. Cowan, 
he merely promised the places to certain persons who, 
however worthy they may be as men, were appointed 
primarily from motives of political expediency. The 
election occurred on November 7, and it did not seem 
desirable to make the appointments until after that date ; 
but on November 2 the President issued an order remov- 
ing from the excepted list a number of places, including 
the seven to which Mr. Warfield had promised appoint- 
ments, In great agitation Mr. Warfield visited the Post 
Office Department to beg that he be allowed to make these 
appointments, dating back his letter from November 7, 
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the day on which he actually wrote it, to November tr. 
The Department at first refusing to allow the appoint- 
ments to be made, Mr. Warfield sought to procure them 
by indirection, appointing the men first as watchmen, 
and then informing the Civil Service Commission that 
they were performing clerical duties. The Commission 
notified him that if such were the case, the positions of 
watchmen were classified. His next step was to promote 
his nominal watchmen at once to the positions for which 
he all along designed them. The Commission, on dis- 
covering all that had been done, of course notified him 
that the appointments and promotions were illegal ; as 
a matter of fact, it appears from a decision since ren- 
dered by the Attorney-General that the men never served 
as watchmen at all, and never, in that capacity, per- 
formed any duty clerical or otherwise. 

The Postmaster, finding this attempt blocked, with- 
drew his nominations of watchmen, and informed the 
Department that he stood on his original appointments, 
which he claimed he had made on November 1. Upon 
this the Commission repeatedly called the attention of 
the Department to the case, stating at length how the 
appointments had been made, and insisting that, if made 
prior to November 2, they were legal, but if not, they 
were illegal. The Department neglecting to act, or 
even to answer the Commission’s communications, the 
Commission gave notice that, unless action were taken, 
the attention of the Treasury Department would be 
called to the case and the salaries of the men stopped. 
The Department then took the case up for considera- 
tion, and finally submitted the matter to the Attorney- 
General so that he might decide whether the men had 
been actually appointed on November 1, the date on 
which Mr. Warfield claimed to have made a memoran- 
dum of the event in a private notebook. The Attorney- 
General held the appointments to be legal, following 
the opinion of Attorney-General Miller in the case of 
the Railway Mail clerks appointed prior to May 1, 1889, 
the date of the classificationof the Railway Mail Service. 
It will be remembered that several hundred appoint- 
ments were made on the eve of the classification of the 
Railway Mail Service in this way, although the appoint- 
ments did not take effect until weeks after the classifi- 
cation had become operative. Mr. Olney, however, 
went a little further than Mr. Miller. There is a say- 
ing sometimes heard on the race-track that ‘‘ Mind bets 
don’t go’’; but it is evident that in this instance they 
did go. 

One comical feature of the case is that the watchmen 
in the Baltimore postoffice must now be treated as classi- 
fied, since the Postmaster is on record as officially stat- 
ing that they perform clerical duties, and he cannot be 
allowed to withdraw this assertion. Toallow him to do 
so would be to allow him to plead his own fraud. 
Accordingly, vacancies in the position of watchmen at 
the Baltimore office must hereafter be filled from the 
eligible lists of the Commission—a salutary result of a 
somewhat malodorous incident. 

(Gy JUDGMENT FROM A STAUNCH Party Paper.—The 

activity of the federal office-holder in politics is a 
positive detriment to the party he works for, besides 
being an impertinent interference with the liberties of 
his masters—the people. They do not like to see their 
hired servant playing the partisan meddler, often to the 
neglect of the duties he is paid to discharge.—Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Farmer. 





April 15, 1895. 


How Chicago “Hustled” for Reform. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
. Pig em, April 8,— Chicago has adopted a Civil 
Service Reform Law by a majority of about 50,- 
000 in a total vote upon the proposition of about 160,000. 
Few people have any conception of the magnificent 
fight that has been made for the bill. It was drawn 
by a committee representing the Civil Service Reform 
League and the Civic Federation, and was introduced 
into the Illinois House of Representatives immediately 
after the assembling of that body in January. It was 
presented by Representative Shanahan of Chicago, a 
Republican, and it was the first bill that was introduced 
at all. It was passed by the House on March 7 bya 
two-thirds majority. The vote on it was largely a party 
vote. The Republicans supported and the Democrats 
opposed it. Although a good many Democrats voted 
for it in both House and Senate, the bulk of the oppo- 
sition came from their party. As soon as the measure 
had passed the House Chicago took notice of the fact, 
and from March 7 until election day, April 2, public 
opinion manifested itself in a fashion after which it has 
seldom spoken in this or in any othercity. The follow- 
ing brief history of the bill shows how it was ‘‘ hustled’’: 

March 7—Bill passed the House. 

March 14—Read the first time in the Senate and 
referred to judiciary committee, 

March 14—Considered and reported favorably in com- 
mittee. 

March 15 and 16—Measure printed by private indi- 
viduals in Chicago to avoid delay in public printer’s 
office. © 

March 18—Printed bills brought to Springfield. 

March 19—Read a second time in Senate and ordered 
to a third reading by a vote of 34 to s. 

March 20—Bill passed by the Senate, with emergency 
clause requiring two-thirds vote. Necessary to pass 34; 
yeas 37—nays 12. Republican yeas 30, nays 2; Demo- 
cratic yeas 7, nays 10, Not voting 2. 

March 20—Bill engrossed and signed by Governor 
Altgeld. 

March 21—Bill, now a law, brought to Chicago and 
petition signed by over a thousand voters for its submis- 
sion to popular vote. ; 

March 22—Order of County Judge issued submitting 
the proposition to the people. Order printed in news- 
papers, giving the legal ten days’ notice prior to the city 
election on April 2. Take note that there was not one 
day to spare. 

March 23 to April 1—A campaign of education the 
like of which Chicago has never seen. The fight for 
the bill was made by public speeches, by circulars, pos- 
ters, letters and personal appeal, and by a united press. 

April 2—Law adopted by the voters of Chicago by 
nearly 50,000 majority. 

By the above it will be seen that Chicago would to-day 
be without the merit system if one single day had been 
lost, between March 7 and April 2. The law requires 
that ten days’ notice must be given, prior to election, 
of 4 proposition to be submitted to the people. All the 
legal formalities were complied with and the statutory 
notices ready for publication in the newspapers, with 
exactly ten days to spare. 

It may be interesting to know how and why this 
marvelous piece of work was accomplished. So far as 
the legislature was concerned, the measure was passed 
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there because of the sheer force of public opinion in 
Chicago. The handwriting was on the wall. Chicago 
was on the eve of a Mayoralty election. So anxious 
were the voters here for Reform, and so tired and sick 
had they become of gang rule, that, if the Republican 
House and Senate had refused to pass the bill, the onus 
of that refusal would have rested squarely on the 
Republican party. Such refusal would have cost the 
Republican ticket in Chicago 30,000 votes, to put it 
conservatively, and no one knew this better than the 
Republican party managers. Very many Republicans 
of the machine type in both House and Senate voted 
for the measure, while in their hearts they would have 
gladly seen it in perdition. Much the same influ- 
ence induced Governor Altgeld to sign the bill. Altgeld 
has never been conspicuous as a Civil Service Reformer. 
But after the Republicans had sent the bill to him, for 
him to have withheld his signature would have been 
equivalent to burying the Democratic ticket out of sight 
at the approaching Chicago election. The men in Chi- 
cago who did the heaviest work in urging the bill to its 
passage were members of the Civil Service Reform 
League of Chicago and of the Civic Federation of Chi- 
cago. Three different delegations of citizens went to 
Springfield at three different times in behalf of the bill, 
and to their efforts in large measure the speed of its 
passage is due. Conspicuous among these men are John 
W. Ela, president of the Civil Service Reform League, 
and Lyman J. Gage, president of the Civic Federation. 
Many members of the executive committee of the League 
and of the Civil Service committee of the Federation went 
to Springfield also, and many gentlemen were enlisted 
in the cause who were not members of either organiza- 
tion. Republicans and Democrats alike joined in the 
work. One of the most potent factors was the presence 
at Springfield, and the active support, of leading Repub- 
lican politicians of Chicago. There is no doubt what- 
ever that certain Republicans at whom the friends of 
Civil Service Reform have been wont tolook askance as at 
machine politicians, had quite as much to do with the 
passage of the bill as the Reformers had to do with 
it. Indeed one of the singular features of the whole 
movement was that among the most active and warmest 
friends of the bill were found Republican—and here 
and there Democratic—politicians. They were politi- 
cians pure and simple. Many of them held office, and 
many were running for office. Be their motives what 
they may, the main fact should never be lost to sight: 
they worked for the bill. 

An enormous amount of pressure was brought to bear 
upon the legislature by a judicious use of the mails. 
The Civil Service Reform League, when the bill was 
pending in the House, sent letters to each of its mem- 
bers, some 500 in all. Each of these letters asked the 
recipient to write three letters to three different mem- 
bers of the House asking them to vote for the bill; it 
asked the recipient also to get three citizens of his 
acquaintance, each one to write three letters to mem- 
bers of the legislature. In this way the House was 
deluged with letters. The Civic Federation did the 
same thing with its large and influential membership. 
Similar tactics were pursued when the bill came into 
the Senate. While it was pending there the Reform 
League and the Civic Federation united their action. 
They sent their agents to three hundred leading busi- 
ness houses in Chicago, in different lines of trade, ask- 
ing them to write to their customers in the country dis- 
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tricts of Illinois, urging them to communicate at once 
with their respective Senators and to induce them to 
vote for the bill. More than seventeen thousand letters 
of this character went out from Chicago business houses 
to rural Illinois, They met with a ready response, and 
for a week the Illinois Senate was simply buried in let- 
ters asking it to hurry along the Civil Service bill. I 
am told that these letters are still coming into Spring- 
field at the present writing. 

For a week prior to the Chicago election, not a stone 
was left unturned to arouse and organize public senti- 
ment, and a campaign committee was formed, consisting 
of members of the Civil Service Reform League, Civic 
Federation and many other influential citizens of all 
parties. This committee created sub-committees—one 
on the press, another on speakers, a third on posters 
and circulars, a fourth on finance, a fifth on polling- 
places, watchers and challengers, andsoon. The press 
committee not only kept in constant touch with all the 
great general newspapers of both political creeds, but 
it enlisted the aid of not less than twenty-seven Chicago 
dailies published in foreign languages. A force was 
kept busy furnishing editors and reporters with material. 
The committee on circulars and posters distributed 
150,000 cards broadcast all over Chicago, explaining 
briefly the bill and asking votes for it. This same 
committee deluged public bulletin-boards with posters. 
The committee on finance raised the money for the 
campaign, and the whole thing cost less than one 
thousand dollars. The committeeon speakers arranged 
a huge system of noon-day meetings. Speakers were 
sent singly and in twos and threes to large manufactur- 
ing establishments, to railroads, to every place where 
workingmen were assembled. Here, perched on wagons, 
barrels, scales, tables, or wherever they could find foot- 
ing, they told laboring men what Civil Service Reform 
meant, and why the workingmen should vote for it. 
Wherever they went they were received at first in 
silence, but when the laboring people came to under- 
stand the matter they hurrahed for Civil Service Reform 
and the merit system. 

But it was by no means a one-sided fight. The bill 
was bitterly fought by ward politicians of both parties. 
Every man who had held a ‘‘soft job’’ in the city’s 
employ and who had spent more time in drawing his 
pay than in working, and every man who wanted a full 
day’s pay for a full hour’s work was ‘‘ agin’’ the propo- 
sition. These gentry fought it tooth and nail, They 
lied to the police and fire departments, attempting to 
terrify the members thereof with a bugaboo in the shape 
of an ‘‘examination’’ impossible to pass. Working- 
men were told that the Reform measure was a bill for 
the rich, and that it would handicap the poor man and 
his children. The laboring element was informed that 
the bill was simply an attempt on the part of capitalists 
to reédrganize Chicago’s police force into a body which 
would be at the beck and nod of property interests, and 
which would take delight in clubbing the workingmen 
on the slightest provocation. 

On the Sunday before election the majority of the 
clergy of Chicago preached upon the subject. The 
powerful influence of the Catholic Church was enlisted, 
and when election day dawned, sunny and clear, the 
friends of Civil Service Reform felt that if they should 
be defeated they at least would not be disgraced. On 
election day the Civil Service Reformers had their 
own watchers at the polls, Each candidate for Mayor, 
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under the law, is entitled to a watcher and a challenger. 
The Prohibition candidate, Mr. Bassett, and the Silver 
candidate, Mr. Wakeley, put their machinery at the dis- 
pofal of the Civil Service Reformers. The bill received 
nearly 50,000 majority, and the biggest majorities came 
from the heavy Republican wards. Both candidates for 
Mayor, George B. Swift, Republican, and Frank Wenter, 
Democrat, came out emphatically before election in 
favor of Civil Service Reform. Mr. Swift was elected 
by about 43,000 majority. The election can hardly be 
called a party fight. ‘The issue was Merit versus Spoils, 
and Merit won. It is, of course, too early yet to see 
just what Mayor Swift will do in the way of Civil Serv- 
ice Reform. 

Meanwhile active steps are being taken by the Civil 
Service Reform League and Civic Federation to secure 
legislation which will extend the merit system to such 
counties as may adopt it. There is every indication that 
this legislation will be secured, and that the employees 
of Cook county as well as of the city of Chicago will, at 
no distant writing, be placed under the merit system. 
A bill with that end in view is now being drawn. 

Some time this month the Civil Service Reform League 
will give a banquet in celebration of the victory for the 
merit system in Chicago. Epwarp J. PHELPS, 


Interest Awakened in St. Paul. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
T. PAUL, March 22,—About three hundred people 
assembled in Representatives’ Hall at the Capitol 
last night to show their interest in Civil Service Reform. 
The meeting was held under the auspices of the newly 
organized St. Paul Association. 

Postmaster Castle presided. He spoke cordially of 
his experience with the merit system during his official 
career in the postoffice, and said that in order to bea 
Civil Service Reformer one need not be a Mugwump, but 
only a good American. 

The first speaker of the evening was Prof. Charles 
Noble Gregory of the law department of the University 
of Wisconsin. Professor Gregory said : 

‘*T must repeat the words of Sidney to his brother, 
who was about totravel in Europe, ‘ Whenever you hear 
of a good war, gotoit.’ I have heard of a good war in 
your city and I have cometo it. The duty that came to 
our ancestors a hundred years ago was to fight for lib- 
erty and independence, It came to our fathers only 
a few short years ago to fight another battle, and the sun 
to-day shines upon no man or woman held to service 
unless it is for punishment for crime. The battle to-day 
is a battle for integrity and fidelity in public life. When 
the employees of a country number eighty thousand or 
one hundred thousand, no one man, however great, can 
control them. He must have a mechanical method of 
management, a non-partisan method, so they shall be se- 
lected on their merits. It cannot be well done without 
this. For forty years such a system has been in force in 
England. It will answer in republican forms of govern- 
ment as well as in monarchical. The same method ‘has 
been tried in this country, and tried successfully for 
twelve years.’’ 

Professor Gregory gave a short history of the exten- 
sion of the merit system to the Departments of the 
federal Government and of its adoption by the gov- 
ernments of States. Now there are several different 
States with Civil Service Rules, including Massachu- 
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setts, which leads in advanced legislation. 
spoke of the corrupt use of money in politics, and the 
laws now on the statute books of Minnesota, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Missouri and other States, compelling 
candidates to-make public the amount of money used 
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for election purposes. A similar law has been in force 
for some years in England and has practically eradicated 
corruption in elections. Several examples of the effi- 
ciency of the law in Great Britain were cited, showing 
that the number of election contests had decreased 
more than ninety per cent. through its workings. A law 
similar in purport was tried in New York, but was a fail- 
ure, ‘‘ Politics,’’ the speaker said, ‘‘ is public business, 
The old system was to sell everything, to sell the power 
and patronage of States ; but we are finding now better 
titles to public trusts and public affairs than purchase. 
These reforms are near to the heart of every good citi- 
zen ; they go to make good citizenship and honest, clean, 
pure public life. They involve a cause to which all 
honest men are committed. Under a corrupt system 
even the honest man is drawn into the maelstrom of cor- 
ruption unless he be of iron nerve.’’ 

Archbishop Ireland was the next speaker. He said: 
‘* Ours is a great country, a country of noble institutions. 
It is our duty to maintain these institutions, to give 
them strength and permanence. We owe continuous 
devotion to the interests of ourcountry. There is room 
for patriotism in days of peace as well as in days of war. 
We celebrate in high eulogy those who on the battle- 
field defend the integrity of the nation, and we are right 
in honoring those heroes; but the best way to honor 
them is to take their battleas faraswecan. There is no 
war, but there is room for patriotism. Patriotism is 
much more difficult in peace than in war. In war there 
is an excitement which stimulates; in peace each one 
relies upon his individual patriotism. This must be good, 
not for a few months or years, but for a whole lifetime. 
Without this patriotism the institutions of which we are 
so proud will sink down. The question is a serious one: 
What is to become of the world if our Republic should 
not continue to prosper? Weowea solemn duty not only 
to our own country but to the world at large. It is on 
this high plane of patriotism that we should approach the 
subjects which are being discussed before us. The great 
peril of democracy is that too many are being brought in 
to rule, and too many will take hold of the machinery of 
our government and apply it to their own selfish ends. 
The danger is that citizens may become venal and be pre- 
pared in various ways to sacrifice country to self.’’ 

The speaker went on to criticise those who would sell 
their votes for place and office. Political favoritism is to 
be condemned, he said, and no man fitted for a public 
place should be put out of office in obedience to rings and 
bosses. ‘‘The question of Civil Service Reform is a 
vital one for the permanency of democratic institutions. 
The same rules that apply in business apply in the con- 
duct of a government. How long would a business 
institution last managed by incapable men? The conduct 
of a government is much more difficult, and no positions 
of influence and trust should be bestowed as a reward 
for political support given during elections. An office 
is a public trust and should be so considered by the man 
in office, and by those who place him there. The ques- 
tion is, who will best fill the position? How are fit 
men to be found? By examination on those matters 
pertaining to the duties of the office, a knowledge of 
which is required of the incumbent.”’ 
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In concluding his address the Archbishop said: ‘I 
believe the day is come when all the people know the 
right and dare maintain it. I believe in democracy in 
America, and in the common sense of the people of 
America. There is more interest to-day in the matter of 
civil government than ever before. The Americans 
have their business to attend to, and sometimes they 
give it too much attention, but when they see public 
affairs rotting they stop long enough to put them aright. 
What is good enough for the nation at large is good 
enough for the State, for the county and for the city. 
Let there be no more slates made up for the division of 
spoils,’’ 

The Rev. Mr. Lord, pastor of Unity church, then 
spoke, and told of the successful workings of Civil Serv- 
ice Reform in his former home, Boston. He urged the 
people of St. Paul to support heartily the Reform move- 
ment just begun among them. 5s Be 


The Legislative Outlook in Albany. 
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i April 11.—The new State Civil Service bill 

introduced for the Senate investigating committee 
and endorsed by the Civil Service Reform Association, 
has not as yet been reported by the general laws com- 
mittee of the Senate, to which it was referred. It has 
been amended in several respects, however, for its 
improvement. In the Assembly it is in the hands of the 
judiciary committee, before which a hearing will be 
held on Wednesday, April 17. 

Two bills hostile to the Civil Service system have 
passed the legislature in spite of the efforts of both the 
Civil Service Reform Association and the Municipal 
Commissions of New York City and Brooklyn. One of 
these, introduced by Assemblyman Brush of Kings, pro- 
vides that all veterans applying for positions paying 
four dollars per day or an annual equivalent, shall be 
examined non-competitively, although after passing 
they are to be placed on the eligible list and certified 
therefrom in the present manner. The promoters of 
this measure find it difficult to point out the gain to the 
veterans from the proposed substitution, as the present 
plan gives the old soldiers an absolute preference above 
all other applicants when they have once received the 
minimum rating in the competition. The only prac- 
tical effect of the act will be to hinder and embarrass 
the work of the Commission, and to add to the expense 
of carrying it on. The other obnoxious bill provides 
that when court stenographers have been appointed 
temporarily in the absence of an eligible list, and 
entered later in a competitive examination, they shall 
be preferred above all other successful candidates when 
the permanent appointment is to be made—a thoroughly 
vicious plan, designed to affect the case of some indi- 
vidual temporary appointee. Anything which tends to 
make another breach in the system, however slight, is to 
be deplored. CA 
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Theory and Practice of Civil Service Reform.* 


By Hon. WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE. 
HE principles underlying Civil Service Reform are 
as clearly demonstrable as in any political economy. 
They start from the same axioms of self-interest, which, 
while not the sole motives of human action, are still apt 
to play the leading part. Just as men will buy in the 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest (and from this 
starting point so much of political economy takes its 
rise), just so it is a necessary consequence of the spoils 
system that men and parties in the distribution of offices 
will pay the highest price for support of the greatest 
political value. As commercial value is measured by 
- dollars, so political value is measured by votes. The 
: rules of political economy have many exceptions. In 
experience the ‘‘ parallax and refraction’’ (if I may so 
term them) of the special surroundings make the actual 
result somewhat different in every case from the theo- 
retical result. Personal preferences, as well as igno- 
rance of surrounding conditions, make it perhaps untrue 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred that men actually buy 
in the very cheapest market and sell in the dearest. 
But this law is, nevertheless, the law of all trade. So it 
is true in the market of politics, which the spoils system 
represents, that the vote value of every appointment is 
the normal standard toward which every appointment 
gravitates. Personal or special considerations may con- 
trol, just as friendship may lead a man to trade ata 
neighbor’s store and pay a little higher price for what 
he buys. Men have mistaken notions of the political 
value of a claimant for office, just as they have mistaken 
notions of the commercial value of the goods they buy. 
But the laws of trade and of spoils politics are essentially 
the same. 

In earlier days we acted upon the theory of personal 
discretion in the selection of officeholders. The Presi- 
dent was supposed to have some knowledge of the post- 
masters and collectors whose names were submitted to 
the Senate ; and, when postmasters and collectors were 
few, this theory was not unreasonable. In the early 
days of the steam-engine the valve was turned on by the 
personal action of the engineer; but, as the machinery 
became more highly developed and complicated, auto- 
matic action was found to be necessary. So has it been 
in our Government. When the number of postmasters 
increased to 40,000, personal selection was no longer 
possible. These things must now be done by system. 
What shall the system be? 

The development of the spoils system in American 
politics has been attributed to Andrew Jackson, to Mar- 
tin Van Buren, to Aaron Burr. It is not due to any 
man. If Andrew Jackson, Martin Van Buren and 
Aaron Burr had never lived, it would still have been 
engrafted, at some time or other, in some form or other, 
into American institutions, in the absence of some other 
definite system established by law. So long as appoint- 
ments were left to the personal discretion of an officer 
selected by universal suffrage the spoils system was a 
necessary result. The vote value of the man could not 
be disregarded when he sought office from those whom he 
had helped to power. But, just so surely as the spoils 
system was the product of natural law, just so certain is 
it to-day that its abolition is a necessity, born from the 
evils which it inflicts. 


eee 


* From a paper read at the last Annual Meeting of the National Civil Service 
Reform League. 
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No one will deny that party government is a neces- 
sary phase of popular government, The men who think 
alike must vote together and the strife against those 
who entertain opposite opinions develops efficient organ- 
ization. Party government in the political world 
exercises much the same function that competition 
does in the commercial world, that war does in the 
physical world, and that the struggle for existence 
does in the organic world. It is part of the great 
development of nature through the survival of the strong- 
est and the fittest. Where all men vote, the strongest 
must conquer at the ballot box by essentially the same 
rules that armies conquer in war. The temptation is 
powerful to use all means, lawful and unlawful, accord- 
ing to the Decalogue and the Golden Rule, or against 
them, to defeat the enemy. In earliertimes and among 
the lower types of humanity the love of booty was a 
powerful motive with the man of war. The right to 
despoil his enemy was never questioned. But it has 
gradually dawned upon the consciousness of the civilized 
world that this right to plunder not only inflicts 
unnecessary hardship upon the conquered, but that it is 
the greatest weakness of the conquering army. 

The analogy between the spoils of war and the spoils 
of office goes far. Inthe division of booty among chiefs 
and men, the share of each was determined by the war 
value of the man. The chief was to have one-fifth or 
one-tenth of the whole, then came the greater warriors, 
while the common men must content themselves with 
but little. So in politics, the place to which a man is 
entitled depends upon his political value. The man 
who raises a small campaign fund gets a small place, 
while the man who raises his tens or hundreds of thou- 
sands may hope for a seat in the Cabinet or a foreign 
mission. The small speaker of the country district 
or the editor of the country paper may aspire to a 
postoffice. But the leader whom all flock to hear, or 
the head of the great metropolitan daily, may become 
premier or ambassador. The question which, after all, 
determines the relation between the office and the man 
is, How many votes is he worth? 

Under such a system the ability of the man to dis- 
charge the duties of his office have very little consider- 
ation except where these duties are political, Indeed, 
the particular kind of politician whose vote value is 
most easily determined is often the one who is disquali- 
fied for responsible office. The venal spoilsman can 
more directly show the particular votes which he has 
acquired by purchase than the man who simply instructs 
the public conscience. Hence, if scandal can be 
avoided, he will be pat to secure the better place. 

And offices are given as spoils not only for work done 
for the party in the campaign, but for services rendered to 
a faction within the party, or to some particular can- 
didate, in primary, caucus and convention. Indeed, it 
is here that the worst features of the spoils system are 
manifest. The old factional fights in the New York 
Custom House and Congressional Conventions, every- 
where packed with officeholders in the interest of par- 
ticular candidates, are illustrations familiar to all. A 
few votes in the convention which makes the nomina- 
tion are more important than a vast number of votes at 
the popular election. Hence we find that the support 
of delegates is especially sought for by candidates, and 
great numbers of those who have thrown their influence 
for the nominee are to be found among the successful 
aspirants for office. . . . 
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So much for the evil—now for the remedy. 

It was on account of discretionary appointments that 
the spoils system crept in. To abolish the spoils sys- 
tem, appointments must cease to be discretionary. 

Our experience in constitutional restrictions shows 
that the evils of government are always least where its 
powers are limited by certain fixed laws; that it is wiser 
to trust our rights to general preéstablished rules than 
to leave them to be determined by the irresponsible 
willofany man. Accordingly, in general matters of law 
we leave as little discretion as possible to our judges, 
our governors and our political officials. We consider 
that fixed rules, however imperfect, are better than arbi- 
trary power. Even the hands of our legislators are tied 
by many stringent provisions of our State and national 
Constitutions. They cannot impair the obligations of 
contract nor pass ¢x post factolaws. They cannot estab- 
lish a religion, nor create an order of nobility. Why is 
this? Because it is deemed safer to trust a general rule 
in these matters than to leave them to be determined 
by their arbitrary will. 

The great feature of all republican institutions is jeal- 
ousy of official power. We have eliminated it from 
many parts of our system. What the Civil Service 
Reformer asks is that still other limitations should be 
prescribed. Why is it that an appointing officer should 
be permitted to act any more arbitrarily in his appoint- 
ments than in respect to any other official act? 

If now it be conceded that a system of rules is better 
than individual discretion, the next question is, What 
sort of rules must they be? It is self-evident that the 
right of appointment to office is a trust; that the duty 
is to appoint the man best qualified for the office. If 
these conclusions are correct the only remaining ques- 
tion is, By what system of general rules can the fitness 
of men for office be best determined ? 

Now, no man should fill any office unless he knows 
enough to perform the duties. This knowledge can be 
found out in two ways: first, by examining him; and, 
second, by trying him. A man ought not to be a read- 
ing clerk who cannot read distinctly, nor an engrossing 
clerk who cannot write a fair hand and spell properly ; 
yet I have known reading clerks who could not read and 
engrossing clerks who could not write. An hour’s ex- 
amination would have exposed these shortcomings. In 
all matters, then, where there are duties to be performed 
in which the candidate’s fitness can be ascertained by 
an examination, there ought to be such examination. 
But this is not enough; we ought to seek not only a fit 
man, but the very fittest. You cannot tell who the fit- 
test is until you compare one man with another, Ex- 
aminations should therefore be competitive. Now, the 
larger the competition the better will be the ability 
secured. To find out who is the very best, you must 
give all a chance. This is nothing but simple justice. 
Every citizen ought to have the right to prove himself 
the fittest, if he can. Neither wealth, nor birth, nor 
influence, nor political opinion should shut the door on 
him, and say: You cannot enter. 

But it is not enough that the applicant should be 
examined—he may know his duties, and fail to perform 
them—he must also be tried. If he be found unworthy, 
let him stand aside and give place to the next upon the 
list. A period of probation should be imposed, and no 
officer should receive a permanent appointment until his 
superior certifies to his proper conduct in the discharge 
of his duties. There should also be proof of moral char- 
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acter and limitations as to age and health. When these 
safeguards are thrown around the service and promo- 
motions are made to depend solely upon the faithful 
performance of duty, we have, I think, as good a system 
as can be devised. We apply to government the great 
law which Nature applies in every gradation of organic 
life—the survival of the fittest. The direct result of the 
competitive system is the appointment of a much better 
class of public servants, but its indirect results are still 
more important. It gives a new impulse to a thorough 
education in the elementary branches required for the 
public service, and indirectly to education of every 
description. The opening of the Civil Service to com- 
petition is a more powerful stimulus to education than 
the establishment of a thousand scholarships. But the 
most important gain is the removal of one of the main 
causes of the political corruption which now infects our 
institutions. The offices at the disposal of party man- 
agers constitute a great mass of political capital 
wherewith to bribe men to perform the baser and more 
dishonorable party services. It is the glittering prize 
of some office held before the eyes of the ward politician 
which animates him in his political bartering. To put 
these offices beyond the power of patronage, to render 
them unattainable by such means, is to wipe out much 
of the corruption which pervades our political organi- 
zations. 

Civil Service Reform is not only logical in theory, it 
has been justified by abundant experience. It used to 
be said that its advocates were visionaries and dream- 
ers. The fact that the merit system had already been 
in successful operation elsewhere made no difference. 
The American politician had never seen competitive 
examination applied to public office, and everything 
beyond the range of his physical vision was an imprac- 
tical fancy. 

Charles Lamb tells us in his inimitable ‘‘ Dissertation 
on Roast Pig’’ of the belief long prevalent in China 
that this delicate morsel could only be obtained by 
burning down a house. That was the way pigs had 
been roasted and that was the way todo it. So to the 
old-fashioned American politician the morsel of a post- 
office or a place in one of the Departments was only to 
be obtained by ‘‘ standing in’’ with the Congressman 
and ‘“‘ whooping up’’ the boys at the convention. But 
at last, says Mr. Lamb, a sage arose in the Celestial 
Empire, who taught the people that it was not necessary 
to consume a dwelling in order to roast a pig, and in a 
few centuries the gridiron and the turnspit came into 
use. So, too, American statesmanship is learning by 
practical experience that it is not necessary to turn the 
Departments and Congress and the people topsy-turvy 
every four years to fill mere business offices with busi- 
ness men. The classified system has come into use, and 
it has come to stay. 


Arbitrary Removals the First Wrong. 


[% one of the best papers read at the late meeting of 

the National League at Chicago it was said that the 
spoils system had been an inevitable growth from the 
theory of personal discretion in the selection of office- 
holders, and I agree with its author that, to abolish the 
spoils system, appointments must cease to be discretion- 
ary; but when he suggests that the development of the 
spoils system to the magnitude of a national evil was the 
inevitable result of discretionary appointments alone, I 
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think he overlooks the potent influence of the peculiar 
character of Andrew Jackson, in spreading the poison of 
that system to the federal service. 

We know that before Jackson’s time the politics of 
New York and Pennsylvania were thoroughly infected 
with this poison, but its introduction at Washington was 
impossible until a President was elected who would make 
the arbitrary removals which first were necessary. 

It was not the exercise of an unsound discretion in 
making appointments, but the arbitrary making of 
vacancies, which was the primary wrong. Had Jackson 
merely filled, however unwisely, the vacancies which 
naturally occurred in the federal service, his memory 
and reputation would never have suffered under the 
charge of corrupting that service. 

The same influences for the corruption of that service 
were at work during the administration of his imme- 
diate predecessor, but Mr. Adams steadfastly refused to 
make any removals. Consequently the evil of discre- 
tionary appointments had no chance to do its work until 
Jackson arbitrarily made the vacancies. 

The cause of Jackson’s course in this respect lay 
largely in his lack of good breeding. He made every- 
thing personal to himself. This seems to be the judg- 
ment of him formed by Professor Sumner after more 
thoroughly sifting all sources of information than any 
other student of this subject, in my opinion. 

Those whose opinions differed from his, Jackson con- 
sidered his enemies and treated them as such; conse- 
quently he swept out of office those who had not 
favored his election, and the national carnival of spoils 
began. Had he been trained by association with culti- 
vated people to tolerate the opinions of others, it is 
possible that Van Buren and Marcy and the other disci- 
ples of Tammany who then were reaching out into the 
national field of politics, would have failed then to 
extend their methods into federal affairs. 

When once the arbitrary making of vacancies, to 
punish enemies and reward friends, began, it naturally 
continued. The pendulum swung back with the added 
force of its own weight, and so the federal branch of 
the spoils system, like all others of its kind, got its start 
not so much from the bad method of making appoint- 
ments as from the wanton making of vacancies. 

It is probable that the methods of Tammany would 
sooner or later have spread to the federal offices, even 
without the help of Jackson, but there is no doubt that 
if Jackson had made no removals except for cause, the 
theory of discretionary appointments would have given 
but little aid to Marcy and Var Buren and the other 
spoilsmen during his time. CHARLES B. WILBy. 

i hee Sports SysteEM.—This system, with its perpetual 

premium upon poor service, with its wastefulness 
and its business folly, is dubbed the ‘‘ American sys- 
tem,’’ and declared to be our best defence against an 
aristocratic bureaucracy that would degrade the service 
to a mere machine. Men defend it who have no per- 
sonal interests in the results of political success. They 
say it is the best system for keeping alive a popular 
popular interest in government. What class of men has 
it interested in government? The masses of our busi- 
ness communities? The scholarly men of leisure? We 
know that it has stood as a barrier between such men 
and intelligent political interest. It has made nobody 
politically active but the ‘“‘bummers”’ and the ‘* bosses.”’ 
—Rev. Dr. John Snyder. 
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Mayor Curtis’s Twenty Discharges. 


I Baan following letter explains itself so well as appar- 
ently to call for no accompanying commentary : 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
OFFICE OF THE CIvIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 


Boston, March 20, 1895. 
Morrill Wyman, Jr., Esq., Cambridge, Mass. 


Dear S1r:—Your favor of the tgth inst. is received, calling my 
attention to a letter of Mr. Curtis Guild, Jr., in Goop GovERN- 
MENT under date of March 15, 1895, in which he makes this state- 
ment: 

‘‘The last cit 


government [of Boston] openly violated the 
[Civil —- 


aw. Politicians were hired off the street and 
put on the rolls of the street department without the slightest 
consultation with the Civil Service Commission. One batch of 
twenty-five of these were discharged at once by Mayor Curtis,”’ 
etc. 

In reply I beg to say that the Civil Service Commissioners have 
no knowledge of such violation of the law, or of such employ- 
ment and discharge. 

The records in the office show that only eighteen names since 
January 1 have been removed from the roll of employees in the 
street department of Boston, as follows: 


13 on account of death. 

2 resigned. 

2 for good of the service. 
I unsatisfactory service. 


If any other persons have been removed since January 1 in that 
department, no return of the fact has been made to this office; 
and the Commissioners have noinformation concerning the fact, 
or confirming the statement of Mr. Guild 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Cuas. THEO. RUSSELL, JR. 


Well Done, Mayor Strong ! 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
NEW YORK CITY, April 11.—At the suggestion of the 

recently organized Supervisory Civil Service Board, 
Mayor Strong has extended the classified service of the 
city almost to the farthest practicable point. The regis- 
tration system has been adopted for the employment of 
the great bulk of laborers and mechanics; positions in 
thirty of the mechanical trades have been made com- 
petitive, and the competitive rolls have been extended to 
cover the employees of the building department and of 
the commissioner of jurors. There were in the employ 
of the city on January 1, 1895, exclusive of the educa- 
tional departments and the county offices, 13,738 per- 
sons, and of these all but 304 are now subject either to the 
examination or the registration system. These 304 in- 
clude the Mayor and Aldermen and other elective officers, 
the members of commissions and heads of departments 
and the principal subordinates. Of the latter class there 
are probably fifty who might be transferred to the com- 
petitive list under the law as it stands, and to accomplish 
this is practically all that remains for Mayor Strong to do. 
Much more is to be done, doubtless, in the direction of 
improving the working of the system, the technique of 
the examinations, the manner of certification and ap- 
pointment, etc., but these are matters almost wholly 
within the control of the Commission, and the Mayor has 
discharged his share fully by appointing as Commission- 
ers men who have devoted a large part of their lives to 
the advancement of Civil Service Reform, 

It is predicted that the municipal service of New 
York will shortly serve as a convincing exhibit of the 
thorough practicability and the value of the merit sys- 
tem. Mayor Strong announces emphatically that the 
system is to have at least three years faithful trial, and 
no CivilService Reformer doubts the result. M. 





April 15, 1895. 


An Eloquent Appeal. 


JOHN’ HAMPDEN CHAMBERLAYNE ON CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 
A FRIEND has sent us a copy of an address delivered 
before the Society of the Alumni of the University 
of Virginia by the late John Hampden Chamberlayne, 
on July r, 1880—three years before the present Civil Ser- 
vice Law went into operation. It is entitled, ‘‘ Why 
Despair?’’ and its purpose was to show that there is 
nothing in the condition of country, political or other- 
wise, to cause anyone to lose hope for our republican 
institutions. Toward its close occurs this passage : 

‘* While we do not gather here to lecture or to be 
lectured, you will pardon me if I am rash enough at 
once to beg your attention to your civic duty and to 
point out the chief danger that threatens this country. 
Every man is apt to think he knows that danger and can 
tell you how to avoid it, for in fact every man is a 
quack who has an infallible nostrum for any public evil ; 
but while I have tried to show by vague and general 
comparison what vast advantages we possess in this 
country, while I have pointed out the futility of the 
chronic complaints and the fault-finding which mark 
the time, yet one evil there is in our institutions, by 
force of which even our great natural wealth, our ex- 
tent of territory, our vigor of race, our remoteness from 
enemies, the lightness of our taxation and the abundance 
of our resources may easily be set at naught. Despite 
our firm civilization, despite our free traditions and 
despite our inheritance of self-help and self-guidance, 
we may by this one evil force find ourselves face to face 
with the dread choice between despotism and anarchy. 

‘«This evil is surely not representative government, 
nor wide extent of franchise, nor great cities, nor gigan- 
tic corporations ; all of these have been and may for- 
ever continue to be incidents, and some of them essen- 
tials of civilization. The defect with us is in a word 
not legislative nor genéric, but administrative and spe- 
cific. 

‘‘It is the method of the Civil Service. Of all party 
cries that ever were heard, it is safe to say that the one 
which has borne the most poisonous fruit is the famous 
one, ‘ To the victors belong the spoils.’ The fruit of it 
has been an army of office-holders dependent not upon 
good behavior nor upon opinion, but on a mere party 
name. In a country of representative institutions it is 
of necessity that administrative chiefs should be changed 
with and have tenure dependent upon the success of the 
ideas and the means commonly summed up under the name 
of this or that party, but below the chiefs themselves 
this change shouldnever go. But that fatal cry is echoed 
throughout the continent, and not heard only, but made 
a rule in the South as in the North, in the East as in the 
West, in the State as well as in the federal Government, 
in the city as well as in the State, in the village and 
country as well as in the city. 

‘¢ Everywhere it has come to pass that ‘to the victors 
belong the spoils,’ and the spoils (alas that it should be 
so!) is the public service—the community is the milch 
cow of the party; the party is the agent of the indi- 
vidual ; the politician takes the place of the statesman ; 
the worker, as our slang calls him, takes the place of the 
constituency. This, and this almost alone, is the plague- 
spot, the canker, the eating ulcer of the body politic. 
From this one source have sprung and still spring our 
public woes. From this it arises that ten long years 
have not brought real peace between the sections. From 
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this it arises that great parties have, each in its turn, re- 
fused to accept fixed principles on such controlling in- 
terests as revenue and currency, as tariff and commerce, 
have agreed to disagree whenever a general truth stood 
in the way of a special expediency, and have substituted 
local or sectional accidents for universal and essential 
ideas. 

‘On this same spoils theory has followed the system 
of the Boss, of the Senatorial Group, and of the Worker 
—a name given with equal justice to the lounger of a 
village bar-room, to the lobbyist of the State or national 
capital, or to the head of a railroad corporation, seek- 
ing special privileges from a city or a commonwealth, or 
else grasping, as some have tried to do, the trade of a 
continent. 

‘‘ This theory once well established, politics became 
machinery ; and year by year the people at large, finding 
themselves more and more powerless, more and more 
despaired of amendment and fell into that apathy, that 
disregard of civic duty, that death of public spirit, which 
seems to me the one sole sign of evil that a just observer 
would now note with fear. 

‘‘So deadly became this indifference growing out of a 
natural distrust, so far-reaching was the evil brought to 
us all as the legitimate offspring of the spoils doctrine, 
that commonwealths which long were worthy, and still 
are worthy of great praise and honor, have suffered ques- 
tions of simple honesty to be the foot-ball of factions 
and have seen their good names smirched against the will 
of their best and purest, and almost without the knowl- 
edge of the great mass of their citizens. 

‘It is to this question, then, a question of a change in 
the mere administration, that our attention should be 
unceasingly directed. No possible wringing of our 
hands, no foolish and ignorant comparisons to the pre- 
judice of the unexampled blessings we enjoy as our birth- 
right, no vain envy of conditions infinitely beneath 
those in which a kindly Providence places us, no turn- 
ing away from public duties as foreign to our fortunes, 
our families, our future, and surely no hopes drawn from 
a mere change in the power of parties or the mere name 
of leading officials, will avail us in this the most mo- 
mentous of our public affairs. 

‘« The evil is not local only, nor only of States or sec- 
tions; it is national, and thrusts itself neither more nor 
less into the ward meeting and the cross-road gathering 
than into the determinations of legislatures. You 
may read it in your daily newspaper; you hear it in 
every campaign cry; it is madeto serve equally the 
cause ofaconstable, a Congressman or a Cabinet, and if 
its power and proportions could be put into stone or 
bronze, its hideous figure might fitly be lifted to domi- 
nate the very dome of the Capitol at Washington. 

‘But, my fellow-citizens, no such elevation awaits 
this crime, great as it is, and woeful as its power has 
been. 

‘We should be cowards indeed if we did not see and 
know that we can, and can soon, remove from our country 
the evil of the spoils. How to remove it, how to re- 
place its system by a better, is a question too large for 
us here to discuss; but no one of us can doubt that we 
will solve the problem when once we address ourselves 
to it. 

‘« This foul evil removed, the future which lies before 
our branch of the great English-speaking racés is such 
which it hath not entered into the mind of man to con- 
ceive; for in truth what element is there of wealth or 
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greatness as a people, happiness and content as individ- 
uals, that we do not enjoy? 

‘‘ Inheriting traditions which have not their fellow; 
inheriting a vigor drawn from the controllers if not the 
makers of modern civilization ; with the wisdom of the 
ancients at our call, with the agencies of nature one by 
one within our grasp, with powers equal to annihilate 
space and time ; chaining the lightning, harnessing the 
powers.of air, bidding water and earth, river and lake 
and cataract, mine and mountain to give up their treas- 
ures ; spreading our dominion already over one-third of 
the earth’s circumference ; blessed with all that is good 
and having little that is evil in climate ; free with all 
the freedom of equal law, learned with the wisdom of all 
the generations, and daily increasing this wisdom ; add- 
ing, too, not a little of that public spirit which has made 
small States great and feeble cities forever famous— 
what is it that we can not look to do and to be?’”’ 

Mr. Chamberlayne was a man of great influence in 
Virginia, and for some time was editor of the Richmond 
State. 


New Publications. 


HE current number of the Political Science Quarterly 
contains an elaborate review of the judicial deci- 
sions which have aimed to define the relations between 
municipal corporations and the State of which they 
form a part. It is by Prof. Frank J. Goodnow and is 
entitled ‘‘ Municipal Home Rule.’’ 

Mc Clure’s contains the first of a series of illustrated 
papers relating the more dramatic chapters in the his- 
tory of the Tammany Society, from its foundation in 
1789 down through the startling investigations of the 
Lexow Committee. The author of the papers is E. J. 
Edwards—‘‘ Holland ”’ of the Philadelphia Press—whose 
recent paper on Dr, Parkhurst attracted wide attention. 
Of the origin of the notorious tiger’s lair he says: 


Tammany was the heir of the spirit of the Sons of Liberty of 
the Revolutionary war. It was kin in some of its purposes, at 
least, to those who were then beginning the revolution in France. 
It was enthusiastic in its support and approval of that revolution. 
Indeed, a misty legend has been handed down from generation 
to generation in the hall that the suggestion came from Jefferson 
himself, who, called from France to Washington’s Cabinet, was 
pained to see that aristocracy, English in its impulse, and fos- 
tered by the ‘‘ Society of the Cincinnati,’’ was rooting itself so 
early in our national life. Tocrush that impulse, at least to fetter 
it, Jefferson gave the hint, and Tammany with its tomahawk 
stood facing the Cincinnatiand itssword. . . . 

William Mooney, an upholsterer, but, like many of the mechan- 
ics of that day, keenly interested in politics, suggested that there 
be brought together in an association those who dreaded the 
aristocracy, and who suspected that the purpose of Hamilton 
was to force the Government into something like a limited mon- 
archy. Mooney found a good many mechanics and merchants 
who thought as he did, and so a common purpose, the grouping 
impulse, rather than any cunning planning of one man for per- 
sonal advancement, brought some of the ablest political and 
personal foes of Hamilton and Jay together, and, with some 
mystery of oaths and ritual,the pipe of peace, the feathered 
headdress, even the painted face and leathern costume, with 
wampum for its ornament, these men were bound in one asso- 
ciation as the Tammany Society, or Columbian Order. 


In the Review of Reviews Dr. Albert Shaw writes on 
*¢ Our Civic Renaissance’’ in his usual forceful style. 
‘¢The organized reaction of good citizenship against 
municipal misrule,’’ he says, ‘‘ and the various positive 
movements for improved physical, social and moral con- 
ditions in our American towns and cities, have together 
constituted the most significant and hopeful feature of 
our national life during the past season.,’’ 
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Municipal reform agitation has taken powerful hold of almost 
every considerable community in the entire land. Nor can it be 
said that most of these local activities are due chiefly to the imi- 
tative instinct. In name, in form, and in the actual circumstances 
of organization many of these movements reveal their indebted- 
ness to certain common sources of experiment or propaganda. 
But nearly all of them are essentially indigenous. Any attempt 
to bind them together as belonging to a uniform and centrally 
organized movement for social progress, would be wholly futile. 
Each is in position to profit to the utmost by all the information 
that may be derived from the experience of other cities. But it 
is evident enough that each must rest squarely and independ- 
ently upon its own local basis, and must shape itself in its own 
way to the work it finds most necessary. 

Nothing could better illustrate the fundamental soundness of 
our American body politic than this general awakening in favor 
of honest city governments and progressive social work in our 
population centres. Our city governments have been our most 
conspicuous failure and the most dangerous of all the evils which 
threatened our national life. Having finally awakened to a full 
appreciation of the facts as they were, the American people are 
bestirring themselves to make the cities wholesome and good. 
They will not accomplish everything by virtue of a wave of 
enthusiasm, but the new movement will not prove itself a pass- 
ing whim. It is based uponsound principles, and it is supported 
by the deep determination of thousands of men and women who 
are capable of persistence through long years. Theirs is a deter- 
mination to bring our American cities up to the standard of the 
best American ideals, and also up to the standard of the best 


foreign achievements in municipal organization and improve- 
ment. 


As Dr. Shaw wrote his article some time before the 
recent upheaval in Chicago, his tribute to the Civic Fed- 
eration and its already substantial achievements is partly 
prophetic : 

It is to be believed that at the end of another year the list of 
important things actually performed will be greatly lengthened. 
It has been discovered that such an organization as this, with its 
ramifications on the territorial plan throughout the entire city, 
can be used with very great advantage in promoting the effi- 
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ciency of such public services as garbage removal and street 
cleaning. Through its precinct and ward branches the Civic 
Federation is able at any moment to give simultaneous attention 
to conditions in every part of the city. The churches of Chicago, 
without regard to denomination, are earnest allies of the Federa- 
tion, and it affords them a common centre by means of which 
they can join forces at a given moment to promote the applica- 
tion of Christian ethics to some specified social problem. hat- 
ever may have been the political outcome of the municipal elec- 
tion of April 2, the Civic Federation will have no cause for dis- 
couragement. An honest and enlightened city government in 
Chicago is within the range of possibilities, and if the Civic Fed- 
eration cannot secure it in one or two years, it may confidently 
expect to secure it within half a dozen. 


John Bach McMaster will tell, in an article on ‘‘ The 
Political Depravity of the Fathers ’’ in the May Ad/aniic, 
the history of the gerrymander. ‘‘It is to Massachu- 
setts,’’ he says, ‘‘that we owe the introduction of the 


most infamous piece of party machinery this century has 
produced.’’ ' 


In 1812 the Jeffersonian Republicans of that State elected not 
only a Governor and a majority of the House, but, after years of 
persistent effort, secured control of the Senate. By the Consti- 
tution of Massachusetts it was decreed that the Senate should 
consist of forty men, chosen annually from such districts as the 
General Court should mark out, and that until such districts 
were created the Senators should be chosen from the counties. 
But the General Court had never used this power, and the tem- 

orary provision that each county should be a senatorial district 
| some in time an established usage, with all the force of law. 
This usage, however, the Republicans now laid violent hands on, 
rearranged the districts without regard to county lines, over- 
came Federalist strongholds by connecting them to Republican 
strongholds, cut Worcester County in two, joined Bristol and 
Norfolk, attached some of the towns of Suffolk to those of Essex, 
— in the next General Court had twenty-nine Senators out of 
orty. 

The story is told that a map of the Essex senatorial district 
was hanging on the office wall of the editor of the Columbian 
Centinel, when the artist Stuart entered. Struck by the peculiar 
outline of the towns forming the district, he added a head, 
wings, and claws with his pencil, and, turning to the editor, said, 
‘‘ There, that will do for a salamander.’’ ‘‘ Better say a Gerry- 
mander,”’ returned the editor, alluding to Elbridge Gerry, the 
Republican Governor who had signed the districting act. ow- 
ever this may be, it is certain that the name “‘ gerrymander’”’ 
was first applied to the odious law in the columns of the Centinel, 
that it came rapidly into use, and has remained in our political 
nomenclature ever since. Indeed, a huge cut of the monster 
was prepared, and the next year was scattered as a broadside 
over the Commonwealth, and so aroused the people that in the 
spring of 1813, despite the gerrymander, the Federalists recovered 
control of the Senate and repealed the law; but not before the 
progeny of the monster had sprung up in New Jersey. 

At the October elections in 1812, the Federalists, with the aid 
of the peace party, elected a majority of both branches of the 
legislature. This success was quite unexpected, and greatly 
elated over their victory, they proceeded to gather its fruits when 
the legislature met, a few weeks later. As the law then stood, 
it would become the duty of the people of New Jersey, early in 
November, to choose eight Presidential electors by a general 
ticket, a manner of election which would surely end in a Repub- 
lican triumph, for the party majority ona State vote was twenty- 
five hundred. But the Federalists were determined that their 
opponents should not triumph, and six days before the election 
was to take place they repealed the old law, deprived the people 
of a vote, gave the choice of Presidential electors to the legisla- 
ture, and, when the time came, chose eight Federalist electors. 

Their next act was to gerrymander the Congressional districts. 
The custom so familiar to us, the custom of having in each State 
as many districts as the State has members of the House of 
Representatives, was not then in general use, and the six Repre- 
sentatives from New Jersey were elected by a general ticket. 
Here again the Republican majority in the State insured a 
Republican delegation; but it was overcome on the eve of elec- 
tion by a bill which established three Congressional districts, 
with boundaries so carefully marked-out that four of the six 
Representatives were secured by the Federalists. 


Recognizing that many of its readers are deeply inter- 
ested in the progress of science and industry in relation 
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to ethics, the Monthly Jilustrator presents some valuable 
and entertaining matter on such subjects, accompanied 
by explanatory pictures. A conspicuous example is the 
account, by the Countess de Montaigu, of the “‘ Japanese 
Kakemono ’’ and the ceremonial usage in which it plays 
an important part, many of the illustrations being ex- 
amples of the most ancient and characteristic art of 
Nippon, full of Corean and Chinese influences. Two 
other articles are equally valuable, one on “‘ Portrait 
Masks’’ and the other upon ‘‘ Native American Blanket- 
Making.’’ In the latter Dr. W. J. Hoffman tells of the 
weaving of the wonderful Navajo blankets, many 
examples of which are illustrated, together with the 
rude Indian looms; and not a few of the facts stated 
have never heretofore been published. 

The committees of award named by the editors of 
the Philadelphia Dominant to confer its prizes for the 
best patriotic songs written and composed by native 
Americans have decided in favor of ‘‘ Sons of America ’’ 
—words by Osman C. Hooper and J. Remington Fair- 
land—and ‘‘ Old Glory,’’ words by Thomas J. Duggan 
and music by Homer Newton Bartlett. The songs have 
been published by the Dominant, that all good Ameri- 
cans may have a chance to learn them. 


Memoranda. 


HE United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces that there is need of more applicants for 
examination for meat inspectorships, for female teach- 
ers’ and matrons’ places in the Indian service, and for 
positions under the Fish Commission. There are several 
vacancies which cannot be filled for lack of eligibles. 
Examinations for the Departmental service, including 
these positions, are now in progress in various parts of 
the country, as shown by the schedule, and those who 
desire to compete should write at once to the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., for application blanks, 
pamphlets of instruction, and schedules of examination. 
—The changes of fourth-class postmasters for the 
twenty-fifth month of the present Administration, March 
5 to April 4, 1895, numbered 815, of which 683 were 
caused by deaths and resignations, leaving 132 to be 
accounted for by removals, either for cause or at the 
expiration of four-year terms, 

—The Amity Conference in New York City for April 
25 will have for its general subject ‘‘ The People’s Lit- 
erature.’’ H.L. Wayland will preside. I. K. Funk will 
speak on ‘‘ The Daily Newspaper’’; Samuel Zane Bat- 
ten on ‘‘ The Religious Weekly’’; and Albert Shaw on 
‘‘ The Comic Paper.’’ On May 9 Samuel Gompers will 
preside, and the subject of discussion will be ‘‘ The Peo- 
ple’s Workshops.’’ Miss Alice L. Woodbridge will treat 
of ‘‘The Stores,’’ John B. Lennon of ‘‘ The Factories 
and Sweat-shops,’’ and Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi of 
‘Domestic Employment,”’ 

—A convention of representatives of American Col- 
leges will be held in Chicago on May 2 for the purpose 
of organizing a National League of College Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Clubs. Some of the leading educators in the 
country are expected to address the gathering. 
pee ARE ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE to free govern- 

ments, and a free government could not get along 
without an independent party. Each one of our States 
would go the same way every election were it not for 
the Independent party.—/ustice Henry B. Brown. 
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The publishers. of ‘‘ Craig’s Common School Question and Answer Book”’ have enlarged it by the addition 


of 32 pages of new matter, realizing that teachers and students demand that a Question Book shall be up to the times. 
So the New Craig contains over 8,500 Questions and Answers on Different Branches of Study, arranged 


as follows: 


The Questions in each department are numbered, and like numbers are given to the Answers in corresponding 
departments—making every question and answer quickly available when time ts pressing. 

During twenty years Craig’s Question Book has been known to all live teachérs, and used by most, as 
a Standard. This New Craig will be still more useful to everyone. 

Students as well as teachers, preparing for a higher grade, by using ‘‘ Craig’’ can convert tedious drudgery 
into a pleasure, avoiding the search of a hundred different text-books from beginning to end for material for 
examinations. 

School Committeemen will readily appreciate the value of this book in their examination of teachers, and 
candidates for clerkships in the Civil Service will find questions and answers on all subjects connected with a 
common school education. 

If salability is a test of value, what shall we say of a book of which more than 150,000 copies have been 
sold? Such is the record of this ingenious work! The Questions and Answers on Parliamentary Rules 
alone are worth the price, 

The former publisher asked $2.25 for this book. By special arrangement with the new publishers, who have 
revised it to 1892, we are enabled to offer it to any reader of this paper, postage prepaid, at the publisher’s new 
price, $1.64; or to anyone who is already a full-paid subscriber to Goop GOVERNMENT, the charge will be only $1.50. 
Address, with cheque, money order or postage stamps, 
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. Written Arithmetic ; Theory and Practice of Teaching; Alcohol and 
Tobacco; Civil Government; Physiology; Anatomy and Hygiene; 
Natural Philosophy; Participles and Infinitives made Easy; Questions 
on Writing; Algebra; Test Problems in Algebra; Parliamentary Rules. 
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you = may have asked many 

times, ‘‘ How can I pre- 
pare for a Civil Service 
examination?’ Did you 
ever receive a satisfactory re- 
sponse? 

The large increase in the 
number of applicants for Gov- 
ernment positions has made 
it necessary to adopt a stand- 
ard that will secure employees 
sufficiently well-informed. 

Although this standard is 
not high for the candidate of 
ordinary intelligence, still 
the applicant must be 
posted as to what the stand- 
ard is, and on what subjects 
and in what way to pursue his 
studies. 

This book presents exactly 
the information desired, so 
that the young man or young 
woman seeking a position in 
the Civil Service may work 
intelligently toward a definite 
end without having to spend 
months in hard study, and 
without having to purchase a 
whole. library. of text-books, 








Ordinarily, the candidate 





wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps weeks, in ‘‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not required. 

One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
tions for applicants, includ- 
ing blank forms of applica- 
tion, and the rules and the re- 
quirements for candidates for 
positions as copyists, clerks, 
etc. 

The publishers, Arthur 
Hinds & Co., charge only fif- 
ty cents for the book ; and, 
by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one 
year who states in his letter 
either that he is preparing to 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
he is already in and is study- 
ing for promotion. Send order 
and money—either 50 cents 
for the book alone or $1.00 
for a year’s subscription and 
the book thrown in—to 

GOOD GOVERNMENT, 


Corcoran Building, 
Washington, D.C. 































